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U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

By 

George  R.  Rockwell,  Jr. 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division,  ERS 


There  is  currently  an  active  interest  in  U.  S.  trade  with  other 
countries  in  meat  and  other  livestock  products.  This  has  developed 
mainly  because  of  concern  over  the  recent  fast  rise- -until  this  year-- 
in  beef  imports  into  the  United  States.  Increased  imports  of  lamb  and 
mutton  have  also  contributed  to  this  concern.  Meanwhile,  U.  S.  exports 
of  meat  and  other  livestock  products  have  also  been  increasing  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  summarise  some  of  these  de- 
velopments and  to  show  their  importance  in  relation  to  U.  S.  production 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products.   It  offers  a  brief  picture  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  livestock  and  livestock  products  trade  with 
other  countries. 


The  value  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade  in  livestock  and  livestock  products 

Exports 

In  1963>  U.  S.  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  were  valued  at 
$676  million.  The  value  of  inedible  tallows  and  greases  was  the  largest  class 
of  meat  animal  products  exports,  followed  by  hides  and  skins,  meats  other  than 
poultry  and  variety  meats,  lard,  and  variety  meats,   (table  A). 

In  all  recent  years,  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  and  hides  and  skint 
have  ranked  in  that  order  in  value  of  U.  S.  meat  animal  product  sales  abroad. 
The  value  of  lard  exports  in  19^3  was  larger  than  in  1961  and  1962  but  was 
down  from  earlier  years,  due  more  to  a  decline  in  price  than  to  a  decrease  in 
volume  of  exports . 

Imports 

The  United  States  is  a  net  importer  of  livestock  products .  The  value 
of  such  imports  in  19^3  was  $893  million.  Meat  was  the  largest  import  item. 
Most  of  this  was  red  meat;  imports  of  poultry  meat  were  valued  at  less  than 
$0.5  million,  (table  B). 

Unmanufactured  wool  was  next  in  value  of  imports,  and  live  animals  were 
third.  Although  the  United  States  is  a  net  exporter  of  hides  and  skins,  the 
value  of  imports  of  these  products  ranked  fourth. 
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Table  A.--U.  S.  agricultural  exports:  Animals  and  products,  and  total,  1958-63 


l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  'food  exported  for  relief  or  charity." 


Table  B. — U.  S.  agricultural  imports  for  consumption:  Animals  and  products, 

and  total,  1958-63 


1958 

1959 

i960   : 

19ol 

1962 

:  1963  1/ 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

Meats  and  products,  other  than 
variety  and  poultry  meats 

50,561 

50,735 

51,396 

54,078 

51,213 

67,843 

Variety  meats 

15,790 

19,401 

24,668 

27,075 

25,314 

31,681 

Hides  and  skins 

55,759 

62,808 

76,400 

86,153 

82,900 

74,577 

Lard 

52,296 

60,210 

60,618 

46,687 

40,635 

48,531 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 

97,379 

113,124 

112,870 

132,706 

105,142 

122,282 

Animals,  live 

17,323 

26,748 

24,693 

24,474 

21,380 

28,128 

Dairy  products 

188,312 

133,268 

117,114 

134,283 

130,716 

181,165 

Poultry  meat 

17,011 

35,869 

49,656 

67,270 

75,785 

56,850 

Total  animals  and  products  2/ 

5^9,872 

569,829 

575,768 

633,853 

590,110 

676,383 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Total  agricultural  exports 

3,855 

3,955 

4,832 

5,024 

5,034 

5,584 

1958 

:    1959 

:    i960 

1961 

:    1962 

:  1963  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

teats  2/ 

320,189 

382,863 

311,073 

371,697 

445,740 

502,812 

Hides  and  skins 

51,767 

84,427 

67,606 

61,266 

62,641 

58,861 

Animals,  live 

146,653 

97,857 

76,072 

105,422 

122,036 

81,310 

Dairy  products 

45,440 

49,477 

49,896 

54,335 

54,166 

55,289 

Wool,  unmanufactured, 

excluding  free 

84,431 

101,033 

84,965 

89,961 

120,003 

111,322 

Total  animals  and  products 

700,277 

764,344 

644,183 

736,736 

883,948 

893,361 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Total  agricultural  imports 

3,881 

4,099 

3,824 

3,691 

3,868 

4,012 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Excludes  sausage  casings  and  meat  extracts. 
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Foreign  Trade  in  Meat  1/ 

Most  of  the  high  quality  meat  produced  in  the  United  States  is  consumed 
domestically  and  only  small  amounts  are  exported.   The  difference  in  income 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  is  one  of  the  reasons .   In  coun- 
tries where  meat  consumption  is  smaller  on  a  per  capita  "basis,  or  of  lower  average 
quality,  incomes  generally  are  not  high  enough  to  enable  consumers  to  pay  the 
prices  which  would  be  necessary  to  bid  high  quality  meat  away  from  U.  S.  con- 
sumers .   In  some  other  countries  where  incomes  are  high  and  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  high  quality  meat  is  large,  such  as  Canada,  domestic  production  is  large 
enough  to  hold  prices  at  levels  which  generally  do  not  encourage  imports  from 
the  United  States.   Occasionally,  prices  in  these  countries  rise  in  relation  to 
U.  S.  prices,  because  of  comparative  shortages  of  domestic  supplies.   This 
situation  then  provides  a  favorable  market  for  U.  S.  meat.   Such  shortages  of 
domestic  supplies  in  other  countries  sometimes  are  the  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  that  have  affected  supplies  and  prices  of  grain  and  other 
feeds  or  in  other  ways  affected  livestock  production.   They  develop  also  because 
producers  sometimes  underestimate  future  market  conditions .   Output  then  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  demand  and  prices  rise.   However,  these  situations  are  tem- 
porary because  high  prices  encourage  livestock  producers  in  those  countries  to 
increase  their  output. 

Domestic  production  provides  most  of  the  high  quality  meat  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  An  exception  is  canned  hams  and  pork  shoulders.  These 
imported  products  are  regarded  as  specialty  items  and  usually  sell  at  higher 
prices  than  U.  S.  canned  hams  and  shoulders.   Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Poland  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  these  imported  products. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  imports  substantial  quantities  of  lower 
priced  meats  used  chiefly  in  making  hamburger  and  processed  products  such  as 
frankfurters  and  luncheon  meats.   Boneless  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  are  imported 
for  these  purposes.  These  three  products  together  in  19&3  accounted  for  about 
three-fourths  of  U.  S.  total  red  meat  imports,  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent 
basis. 

The  United  States  also  imports  large  quantities  of  canned  beef.  Most  of 
this  is  canned  corned  beef,  a  product  that  is  not  ordinarily  produced  in  volume 
in  this  country.  Almost  all  canned  beef  imports  come  from  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.   In  19^3  canned  beef  accounted  for  about  13  percent  of 
total  beef  imports,  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis.   This  volume  of  canned 
beef  imports  was  equal  to  about  1.3  percent  of  total  U.  S.  beef  production. 

In  1963?  U.  S.  total  imports  of  red  meat  amounted  to  about  2  billion 
pounds,  a  record.   U.  S.  exports  of  red  meat  were  YjG   million  pounds,  the 
largest  amount  since  1956. 

Beef  accounted  for  about  8l  percent  of  red  meat  imports,  carcass  weight 
equivalent,  in  19&3*   Pork  accounted  for  about  11  percent,  mutton  foi  6  percent, 
and  lamb  and  veal  each  accounted  for  about  1  percent. 


1/  This  article  was  developed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  USDA. 
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Table  C.--U.   S.   exports  of  livestock  products,   1958-63 


MAY  1964 


Commodity 

1958 

1959 

:   i960   : 

1961 

:   1962   : 

1963  1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 

Beef 

Fresh  or  frozen 

6.1 

7-7 

9-2 

9-6 

8.9 

7-9 

Canned 

1.7 

2.8 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

Pickled  or  cured 

19.2 

19.0 

20.2 

20.8 

17.8 

19.1* 

Other 

fc.3 

3-7 

3-2 

2.7 

2.1 

2.2 

Total 

31.3 

33-1 

3U.6 

3^-8 

30.9 

31.6 

Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

Total  (includes  canned) 

1.3 

1-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 

7.3 

13.2 

22.5 

38.1 

35.4 

105.7 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

not  cooked 

19.9 

21.1* 

1^-3 

7.6 

6.0 

l.h 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

canned 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

l.l 

Other  canned 

fc.5 

5-2 

k.6 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

Other 

28.8 

38.3 

33-4 

2**.0 

23.6 

26.0 

Total 

61.8 

79-1 

75-9 

72.3 

66.9 

11*1.9 

Lamb  and  mutton 

2.1* 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

1-5 

Total  red  meat 

96.8 

115.7 

113.7 

110.2 

101.5 

176.0 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

69A 

91.0 

118.2 

123-5 

121*.  5 

157.9 

Animal  Fats 

Lard 

388.8 

604.2 

620.0 

1+16.6 

1*22.1 

537.7 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases  2/ 

1,112.1 

1,1*57-3 

1,695.8 

1,801*.  k 

1,595-2 

1,871.7 

Edible  tallow  and  greases  3/~~ 

5.1 

12.9 

11.8 

3.k 

5-6 

i*.i* 

Mohair 

(Clean  content) 

13.2 

18.6 

13.5 

13.5 

12.5 

ll*.2 

.   1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Hides  and  Skins 

Cattle 

5,398 

1*,081* 

6,888 

7,646 

7,119 

7,971 

Calf 

2,35^ 

1,1+26 

1,647 

1,992 

1,712 

l,6oi* 

Kip 

715 

1*83 

1*82 

520 

31*3 

253 

Sheep  and  lamb 

■  1,365 

1,927 

2,357 

2,1*16 

2,179 

2,881 

Wo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  for  Breeding 

25,582 

50,729 

32,190 

2l*,012 

18,039 

23,155 

Hogs 

907 

12,722 

6,616 

8,215 

3,330 

3,899 

Sheep  and  Lambs  k/ 

17,^87 

21,912 

36,1*39 

27,81*8 

37,336 

31,^93 

l/  Preliminary . 

2/  Includes  inedible  animal  oils,  greases,  fats,  and  tallow. 

3/  Includes  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock,  and  edible  tallow. 

%J   Sheep  only  beginning  September  1963. 
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Table  D.--U.  S.  imports  of  livestock  products,  1958-63 


Item 

i   1958 

:  1959 

:   i960 

:   1961 

:   1962 

:  1963  1/ 

:   Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:   lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 

Beef 

Boneless,  fresh  or  frozen 

!    4l4.5 

680.3 

556.8 

764.9 

1,182.9 

1,363.5 

Bone-in,  fresh  or  frozen 

•           58.9 

39-1 

14.7 

25.1 

18.8 

19.9 

Total  fresh  or  frozen 

:    473-4 

719.5 

571.4 

790.0 

1,201.6 

1,383.4 

Canned 

:    22k. 6 

187.4 

151.5 

188.6 

165.7 

221.2 

Pickled  or  cured 

7.2 

8.4 

1.1 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

Other 

190.3 

131.8 

36.1 

41.0 

46.3 

47.2 

Total 

895.5 

1,047.1 

760.2 

1,020.6 

1,414.3 

1,652.5 

Veal                       : 

Fresh  or  frozen 

13.5 

16.1 

15.3 

16.5 

25.5 

26.4 

Pork                        : 

Fresh  or  frozen 

51.1 

48.4 

38  .4 

36.6 

40.5 

37.0 

Hams  and  shoulders,         : 

not  cooked               : 

2.7 

5.6 

6.2 

5.9 

6.3 

7.4 

Hams  and  shoulders,         : 

canned                 : 

128.2 

122.5 

133.3 

135.6 

154.9 

I65.2 

Other                     : 

11.1 

9.5 

7.8 

9-1 

14.2 

16.4 

Total                : 

193.1 

186.0 

185.6 

187.2 

215.9 

226.1 

Lamb                        : 

6.8 

9.5 

12.  4 

10.9 

13.2 

18.9 

Mutton                       : 

34.3 

94.7 

74.  6 

89.8 

130.0 

125.7 

Total  red  meat              : 

1,143-3 

1,353-3 

1, 048.1 

1,325.1 

1,798.8 

2,049-7 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight)     : 

2.1 

2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

3-1 

3-5 

Wool  (clean  basis)               : 

Dutiable                    : 

67.I 

100.5 

74.3 

90.3 

125.8 

109.2 

Duty-free                    : 

122.6 

191.6 

153.9 

157.3 

143-5 

168.0 

Total  wool                 : 

189.7 

292.2 

228.2 

21+7.7 

269.2 

277-2 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Hides  and  Skins                 : 

Cattle                     : 

kn 

1,025 

332 

29U 

413 

361 

Calf                       : 

555 

1,104 

860 

764 

669 

875 

Kip                        : 

353 

■'+62 

503 

661 

778 

1,037 

Sheep  and  lamb                : 

26,582 

34,273 

27,702 

27,903 

27,482 

26,310 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

Cattle  2/ 

1,126,213 

688,056 

644,550 

1,022,799 

1,232,256 

833,716 

Hogs  2/7  37 

9,094 

2,367 

6,162 

3,151 

3,277 

4,323 

Sheep  and  Lambs  2/               : 

39,769 

75,521 

1+9,767 

979 

20,845 

3,091 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Dutiable;  not  for  breeding. 

3/  Imports  reported  in  pounds;  pounds  converted  to  200-pound  hog  equivalent. 
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Total  Red  Meat 


U.  S.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

BIL.  LB.  * 


30 


20 


10 


Exports 


1958         1959         1960         1961  1962         1963 


*   CARCASS    WEIGHT    EQUIVALENT  O  PR  £L  (M/NA  R  Y 


U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC    ERS    2832-64(4)        ECONOMIC    RESEARCH    SERVICE 


Table  E  . — Total  red  meat:    U.  S„  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  in  relation 
to  domestic  production,  1958-63  1/ 


Production      : 

Imports 

:    Exports 

Net       ; 
\    imports    \ 

Percentage  of  U.  S, 

production 

Year 

Imports 

Exports    \ 

Net  imports 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1958 

25,658 

1,143.3 

96.8 

1,046.5 

4.5 

0.4 

4.1 

1959 

27,319 

1,353.3 

115.7 

1,237.6 

5.0 

0.4 

4.5 

1960 

28,208 

1,048.1 

113.7 

934.4 

3.7 

0.4 

3.3 

1961 

28,585 

1,325.1 

110.2 

1,214.9 

4.6 

0.4 

4.2 

1962 

:           28,961 

1,798.8 

101.5 

1,697.3 

6.2 

0.6 

5.9 

1963  2/             : 

30,559 

2,049.7 

176.0 

1,873.7 

6.7 

0.7 

6.1 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Pork  was  the  largest  meat  export  item  in  1963,  amounting  to  1^+2  million 
pounds.  This  was  8l  percent  of  total  red  meat  exports.  From  1958  through  1962, 
pork  exports  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  U.  S.  red  meat  exports.  In  1963 
the  market  for  U.  S.  pork  was  unusually  good  in  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  increase  in  U.  S.  red  meat  exports  in  1963 
over  1962  was  due  to  larger  sales  of  pork. 

Beef  exports  made  up  18  percent  of  U.  S.  red  meat  exports,  lamb  and 
mutton  exports  together  accounted  for  about  l.k  percent,  and  veal  exports  for 
about  0.6  percent. 

Beef 

The  largest  meat  import  item  in  1963  was  fresh  or  frozen  boneless  beef. 
Boneless  beef  imports  amounted  to  82  percent  of  total  beef  imports,  carcass 
weight  equivalent,  and  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  red  meat  imports. 
Boneless  beef  has  accounted  for  most  of  the  growth  in  meat  imports  since  1958. 

The  recent  agreements  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to  limit 
meat  shipments  to  the  United  States  will  affect  boneless  beef  imports  more  than 
any  other  meat  item.  These  countries  supply  most  of  the  U.  S.  imports  of  this 
product.   In  ±963,   they  accounted  for  85  percent  of  U.  S.  boneless  beef  imports. 
Mexico  supplied  7  percent,  and  8  percent  came  from  other  countries.  This 
product  is  somewhat  similar  to  domestic  cow  beef.  Leanness  is  one  of  its 
characteristics  and  large  quantities  are  used  interchangeably  with  domestic  cow 
beef  for  hamburger  and  in  making  meat  products  such  as  frankfurters  and  luncheon 
meats.  Frozen  veal  also  is  imported  for  this  purpose,  but  veal  imports  are 
small  by  comparison.  In  1963  the  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  fresh  or  frozen 
veal  imports  was  26. *4-  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,363. 5  million  pounds  of 
boneless  beef  imports.   Fresh  or  bone-in  beef  imports  also  are  small.  They 
amounted  to  19.9  million  pounds  in  1963- 

Canned  beef,  13  percent  of  total  beef  imports  in  1963  (carcass  weight 
equivalent  basis),  is  the  only  other  important  beef  import  item. 

Total  beef  imports  in  1963;  carcass  weight  equivalent,  were  equal  to 
about  10  percent  of  U.  S.  domestic  production.  Exports  amounted  to  about  0.2 
percent  of  domestic  production.  When  beef  and  veal  are  considered  together, 
net  imports  in  1963  amounted  to  about  9-5  percent  of  U.  S.  beef  and  veal  produc- 
tion. 

The  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been  a  net  exporter  of  pickled 
and  cured  beef.  This  product  usually  accounts  for  about  three-fifths  of  U.  S. 
beef  exports.  Canada  takes  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  and  the  rest  goes 
to  the  Caribbean  area  and  some  other  countries. 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen  pork  is  the  largest  pork  item  in  U.  S.  export  trade. 
Since  i960,  fresh  or  frozen  pork  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  carcass 
weight  equivalent  of  total  pork  exports.   In  1963,  fresh  or  frozen  pork  was 
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Table  F. —  Beef  and  veal:   U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  inports  in  relation 
to  domestic  production,  1958-63  1/ 


:       Production      : 

Imports 

:    Exports 

Net 
\    imports    \ 

Percentage  of  U.  S„ 

production 

Year 

Imports    \ 

Exports    \ 

Net  imports 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1958 

14,516 

909.0 

32.6 

876.5 

6.3 

0.2 

6.0 

1959 

14,588 

1,063.2 

34.4 

1,028.8 

7.3 

0.2 

7.1 

1960 

15,835 

775.5 

35.8 

739.7 

4.9 

0.2 

4.7 

1961 

:            16,342 

1,037.1 

36.0 

1,001.2 

6.3 

0.2 

6.1 

1962 

16,311 

1,440.0 

32.1 

1,407.9 

8.8 

0.2 

8.6 

1963  2/            : 

17,350 

1,679.0 

32.6 

1,646.3 

9.7 

0.2 

9.5 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent 
2/  Preliminary 
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Table  G„--Pork,  excluding  lard:    U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  in  relation 
to  domestic  production,  1958-63  1/ 


Production       : 

Imports 

:    Exports 

;        Net 

',    imports    , 

Percentage  of  U.  S. 

production 

Year 

Imports 

Exports    \ 

Net  imports 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1958 

10,454 

193.1 

61.8 

131.3 

1.8 

0.6 

1.3 

1959 

11,993 

186.0 

79.1 

106.9 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1960 

11,605 

185.6 

75.9 

109.7 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1961                 : 

11,411 

187.2 

72.3 

114.9 

1.6 

0.6 

1.0 

1962 

11,841 

215.9 

66.9 

149.0 

1.8 

0.6 

1.3 

1963  2/            : 

12,439 

226.1 

141.9 

84.2 

1.8 

1.1 

0.7 

1/  Carcass  \ 
2/  Prelimin; 

iry. 

?ht  equivalent. 
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a"bout  three-fourths  of  the  total.  The  rest  of  U.  S.  pork  exports  consists  of 
a  variety  of  snail  volume  items,  including  hams  and  shoulders — "both  not  cooked 
and  canned — and  other  canned  pork  products. 

Between  1958  and  1963,  canned  hams  and  shoulders  accounted  for  about 
two -thirds  to  almost  three-fourths  of  total  U.  S.  pork  imports,  on  a  carcass 
weight  equivalent  basis.  Fresh  or  frozen  pork  accounted  for  between  a  sixth 
and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  in  these  years. 

Total  U.  S.  pork  imports  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis  are  larger 
than  exports.  Since  1958,  imports  ranged  from  1.6  percent  to  1.8  percent  of 
domestic  production,  and  exports  from  0.6  to  0.7  percent,  except  in  1963  when 
exports  equaled  1.1  percent  of  production.  Therefore,  annual  net  imports  of 
pork  since  1958  ranged  from  0.7  percent  to  1.3  percent  of  domestic  production. 

Record  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  were  the  most  notable  develop- 
ment in  U.  S.  exports  of  meat  and  livestock  products  in  1963-  The  carcass 
equivalent  of  pork  exports  was  129-3  million  pounds,  almost  double  1962  exports. 
The  largest  increase  from  1962  was  in  fresh  and  frozen  pork,  the  largest  pork 
export  item,  but  other  major  export  items  such  as  hams  and  shoulders  not  cooked, 
canned  hams  and  shoulders,  and  other  canned  pork  also  showed  increases. 

This  large  increase  in  U.  S.  pork  exports  was  due  chiefly  to  short 
supplies  in  Canada.  However,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  Japanese 
demand  and  some  pork  was  shipped  to  Western  Europe  late  in  the  year. 

Domestic  pork  supplies  in  Japan  were  large  in  1962  and  the  livestock 
Promotion  and  Stabilization  Corporation,  a  semigovernmental  Japanese  agency, 
purchased  almost  10  million  pounds  of  Japanese  boneless  pork  during  the  year 
to  support  prices.  Then  domestic  production  declined  and  by  early  1963  the 
Corporation  had  sold  most  of  its  stocks.  By  midyear  it  was  apparent  that 
domestic  production  in  1963  would  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  growing  demand,  except  at  sharply  higher  prices.  Prices  continued  to  rise 
and  by  late  summer  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  preparations 
for  emergency  imports  of  pork  from  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  meat  exports  to  Japan  totaled  1J .k  million  pounds  in  1963>  compared  with 
115,000  pounds  in  1962  and  800,000  in  196l.  Most  of  the  increase  in  1963  was 
in  fresh  or  frozen  pork.  Exports  of  beef  and  veal,  variety  meats,  and  canned 
baby  food  also  were  up. 

Pork  production  in  Canada  in  1963  was  low  because  of  the  1961  drought. 
Prices  were  high  in  relation  to  U.  S.  prices  and  U.  S.  exports  to  Canada  rose 
appreciably  to  a  total  of  8^.5  million  pounds,  product  weight,  up  250  percent 
from  1962. 

Exports  of  pork  to  Canada  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large  in  196^  because 
of  somewhat  higher  U.  S.  prices  and  lower  Canadian  prices.  A  larger  supply 
of  feed  grains  in  Canada  this  year  with  not  much  change  in  price  from  1963 
has  contributed  to  farmers'  intentions  to  increase  farrowings.  The  Canadian 
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Department  of  Agriculture  has  forecast  196U  marketings  in  the  first  quarter  up 
12  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  up  9  percent  in  the  second  quarter,  and  up  6 
percent  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Pork  production  in  the  European  Economic  Community  countries  (EEC)  in 
1963  was  low,  partly  "because  severe  winter  weather  in  1962  had  caused  serious 
hog  death  losses.  Shortages  were  particularly  acute  in  Belgium  and  France. 
Of  the  important  hog  producing  countries  in  Europe,  only  Denmark  showed  an  in- 
crease from  1962  in  hog  numbers  and  pork  production.  Consumer  demand  also  was 
unusually  strong.  Short  domestic  supplies  throughout  the  EEC  and  the  higher 
prices  which  followed  made  these  markets  more  willing  to  take  imports  from 
other  countries  than  in  1962.  Hogs  and  hog  carcasses  "became  subject  to  the 
variable  import  levy  system  in  the  EEC  on  July  30>  1962.  This  had  the  effect 
of  raising  prices  of  U.  S.  pork  in  EEC  countries  and  discouraging  imports  from 
the  United  States.   It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  European  pork  shortages 
were  so  severe  that  several  measures  were  required  to  check  excessive  price 
rises.  Belgium,  for  instance,  forbade  pork  exports  and  extended  premiums  to 
pork  importers.  These  conditions  led  to  a  general  reduction  on  January  1,  196U, 
of  import  levies  by  all  EEC  countries  on  pork  and  hogs  from  non-EEC  countries... 
To  some  extent,  this  offset  the  effects  of  the  variable  import  levy  system 
instituted  in  1962.  The  recent  tariff  reductions  have  increased  potential  U.  S. 
exports  to  some  countries  in  the  EEC,  notably  France.  German  levies  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  those  in  France  because  of  higher  German  pork  prices,  and 
carcass  pork  imports  from  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  by  Germany' s 
dollar  import  program. 

Higher  import  duties  on  pork  cuts,  pork  variety  meats,  and  lard  from 
non-EEC  countries  were  put  into  effect  in  all  EEC  countries  on  September  2,  1963' 
This  is  not  expected  to  affect  U.  S.  exports  of  variety  meats  very  much  in  the 
immediate  future  because  U.  S.  prices  are  competitive  and  levies  on  trade  among 
EEC  members  were  raised  at  the  same  time.  U.  S.  exports  in  future  years,  how- 
ever, will  be  affected  more  adversely  as  levies  on  trade  among  EEC  members  are 
reduced  and  eventually  eliminated.  The  new  regulations  have  placed  U.  S.  lard 
exports  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  exports  from  other  suppliers.  It  is 
expected  that  U.  S.  lard  exports  to  EEC  countries,  especially  to  Germany  which 
has  been  by  far  the  largest  EEC  market,  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  a  result. 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

U.  S.  exports  of  lamb  and  mutton  are  very  small,  amounting  to  1.5-2.6 
million  pounds  annually  since  1958.  Both  lamb  imports  and  mutton  imports,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  several  times  larger  than  total  U.  S.  lamb  and  mutton 
exports  in  recent  years. 

Mutton  imports  are  several  times  as  large  as  lamb  imports.  Since  1958, 
mutton  imports  ranged  from  3^«3  million  pounds  to  130.0  million  while  lamb  im- 
ports ranged  from  6.8  million  to  18.9  million. 
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Table  H. — Lamb  and  mutton:  U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  in 
relation  to  domestic  production,  1958-63  l/ 


Lamb 

Mutton 

Production 

:                         Imports                         : 

Imports 

Year 

:     Percentage       : 

Production     : 

Percentage 

2/ 

:      Quantity- 

:             of 

:      product: 

Lon       : 

2/              :     Qi 

jantity 

of 
production 

Mil.    lb. 

Mil,    lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.   lb.              M: 

.1.   lb. 

Pet. 

1958 

648.1 

6.8 

1.0 

39-9 

3^.3 

86.0 

1959 

701.8 

9-5 

1.3 

36.2 

94.7 

261.6 

i960 

720.4 

12.4 

1.7 

47.6 

74.6 

156.7 

1961 

783.7 

10.9 

1.4 

48.3 

89.8 

1B5.7 

1962 

758.0 

13.2 

1.7 

51.0 

130.0 

25^-9 

1963  3/ 

:         726.9 

1B.9 

2.6 

43.1 

125.7 

291.6 

Lamb  and  mutton 

combined 

Production 

Imports 

Exports 

Net 

imports 

Percentage 

:   Percentage 

:   Percentage 

Quantity 

of 

Quantity      :            of 

Quant  ity 

of 

production 

:   production 

:   production 

Mil.   lb. 

Mil.   lb. 

Pet  ■ 

Mil.   lb 

Pet. 

Mil.   lb. 

Pet. 

1958 

688 

41.2 

6.0 

2.4 

0.3 

38.8 

5-6 

1959 

738 

104.2 

14.1 

2.2 

0.3 

101.9 

13.8 

i960 

768 

87.O 

11-3 

2.0 

0.3 

85.O 

11.1 

1961 

832 

100.7 

12.1 

2.0 

0.2 

98.8 

H.9 

1962 

309 

143.2 

17.7 

2.6 

0.3 

140.6 

17.4 

1963  3/ 

768 

144.7 

18.8 

1-5 

0.2 

143.2 

18.6 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 

2/  Total  lamb  and  total  mutton  production  estimated  from  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection. 

3/   Preliminary. 
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Lamb  imports  are  equal  to  only  a  small  part  of  U.  S.  lamb  production, 
while  mutton  imports  exceed  U.  S.  mutton  production  by  a  wide  margin.  However, 
the  comparison  for  mutton  is  not  very  meaningful  because  domestic  mutton  pro- 
duction is  very  small.  In  the  past  3  years,  lamb  production  under  Federal 
inspection  has  been  about  9^  percent  and  mutton  production  only  about  6  percent 
of  total  lamb  and  mutton  production. 

Lamb  imports  have  increased  in  recent  years  but  still  are  relatively 
small  compared  to  domestic  production.  Lamb  imports  were  equal  to  about  1  per- 
cent of  U.  S.  lamb  production  in  1958  and  to  about  2.6  percent  in  1963.   (Total 
lamb  and  total  mutton  production  is  estimated  from  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection. ) 

Mutton  imports  also  have  increased  since  1958.  In  I960,  mutton  imports 
were  a  little  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  domestic  production  and  in  1963 
were  almost  3  times  as  large. 

Mutton  imports  will  be  reduced  from  the  1963  level  because  of  the  recent 
agreement  with  Australia  to  limit  meat  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia is  the  only  important  foreign  supplier  of  mutton  to  the  U.  S.  market, 
furnishing  95  percent  of  U.  S.  total  imports  in  1963.  New  Zealand  supplied 
most  of  the  remaining  imports. 

Trade  in  Live  Animals 

Cattle  account  for  most  of  the  U.  S.  trade  in  live  animals.  Feeder 
stock  is  a  large  part  of  total  cattle  imports.  Feeder  stock  comes  almost 
entirely  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  Canada  also  sends  some  livestock  to  slaughter 
in  the  United  States.  There  also  is  some  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Almost  all  of  U.  S.  live  cattle  exports  are  breeding  stock  for  herd 
improvement.  Live  cattle  exports  for  breeding  in  1963  were  23,155  herd,  up 
from  18,039  in  1962  but  below  exports  in  other  recent  years.  About  1,000  cattle 
were  exported  for  slaughter  in  1963.  Vfriile  this  trade  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  many  other  products  of  the  livestock  industry,  it  has  larger  implications 
for  future  livestock  production  and  meat  consumption  than  the  figures  suggest. 
In  Latin  American  countries  particularly,  there  is  great  interest  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  domestic  cattle  and  other  livestock. 

Trade  in  Byproducts 

The  high  level  of  U.  S.  meat  production  yields  larger  quantities  of 
byproducts  than  can  be  consumed  in  this  country  at  present  prices.  An  important 
part  of  U.  S.  output  of  byproducts,  therefore,  is  sold  abroad.  The  principal 
byproducts  entering  significantly  into  U.  S.  export  trade  are  variety  meats, 
lard,  tallow  and  grease,  and  hides  and  skins.  The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  these  byproducts,  except  hides  and  skins.  Their  value  in 
U.  S.  export  trade  is  substantially  larger  than  the  value  of  red  meat  exports. 
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Variety  meats 

Most  U.  S.  exports  of  variety  meats  go  to  Europe.  West  Germany  has  been 
our  best  customer  for  a  number  of  years,  accounting  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  U.  S.  variety  meat  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  each 
account  for  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total,  and  France  for  more  than  a  tenth. 
Shipments  to  all  other  countries  are  small. 

Variety  meat  exports  totaled  158  million  pounds  in  1963>  up  27  percent 
from  1962  and  a  record.  Larger  shipments  to  Western  Europe  accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase. 

Lard 

U.  S.  exports  of  lard  amounted  to  538  million  pounds  in  1963*  27  percent 
more  than  in  1962.  Larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  increase.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  largest  importer 
of  lard  from  the  United  States  in  the  postwar  years,  and  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  U.  S.  exports  in  1963.  Cuba  was  the  next  largest  importer  until  1961. 
Difficulties  with  Cuba  shut  off  shipments  in  that  year.  U.  S.  lard  exports  in 
1963  were  just  below  the  1956-60  average  of  5^5  million  pounds,  when  Cuba  was 
an  important  customer. 

Tallow  and  Grease 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease  exports  in  1963  totaled  1,872  million  pounds. 
This  was  17  percent  more  than  in  1962  and  a  new  record. 

Japan  is  the  largest  customer  for  both  tallow  and  inedible  hog  grease. 
The  Netherlands  is  the  second  largest  buyer  of  hog  grease. 

The  outlook  is  for  larger  exports  of  tallow  to  Japan.  A  market  develop- 
ment program  for  U.  S.  tallow  in  Japanese  livestock  rations  was  begun  in  late 
1963  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Renderers  Association.  Output  of  the 
feed  industry  in  Japan  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  kO   percent  annually. 

Spain  has  become  a  cash  buyer  of  tallow  in  recent  years  and  is  buying 
larger  quantities. 

Considerable  quantities  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  are  exported  under 
P.  L.  J+80  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Pakistan,  Taiwan,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Colombia. 

Hides  and  Skins 

U.  S.  exports  of  cattle  hides,  calfskins,  and  kipskins  totaled  9-8  mil- 
lion pieces  in  1963>  up  7  percent  from  the  previous  year.  All  of  the  increase 
was  in  cattle  hides.  Exports  of  calfskins  were  down  about  6  percent  and  exports 
of  kipskins  were  down  about  a  fourth. 
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Japan  continued  to  be,  as  in  all  recent  years,  the  largest  foreign 
"buyer  of  U.  S.  cattle  hides  and  calfskins.  Japanese  purchases  of  cattle  hides 
in  each  of  the  last  3  years  have  been  from  3  "to  k   times  as  large  as  purchases 
by  any  other  country.  The  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are 
other  large  buyers. 

Exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  totaled  2.9  million  pieces  in  1963  >  UP 
almost  a  third  from  1962.  Larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  increase.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased 
and  have  been  larger  than  takings  by  any  other  country  in  the  past  3  years. 
Canada,  formerly  the  largest  foreign  buyer,  is  now  in  second  place. 

Trade  in  Wool  and  Mohair 

Wool 

The  United  States  is  a  large  net  importer  of  wool.  Duties  paid  on 
imports  for  use  in  fabrics  are  used  under  the  Wool  Act  of  195^  for  various 
promotional  programs  for  the  U.  S.  sheep  and  lamb  industry  and  for  payments  to 
domestic  wool  producers  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference  between  market 
and  support  prices  for  wool. 

Carpet  wool  imports  are  duty-free.  There  is  virtually  no  domestic 
production. 

Mohair 

The  United  States  produces  about  half  of  the  world  supply  of  mohair. 
Texas  produces  about  97  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total. 

World  trade  in  mohair  is  relatively  large  because  production  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  countries  and  mohair  is  widely  used  in  suitings,  upholstery 
materials,  and  more  recently,  fashion  changes  have  increased  its  use  in  sweaters. 
Much  of  the  mohair  exported  by  the  United  States  finds  its  way  back  to  U.  S. 
markets  in  the  form  of  products  manufactured  abroad,  such  as  textiles  and 
sweaters . 

U.  S.  exports  of  mohair  in  1963  amounted  to  lU.2  million  pounds,  clean 
content,  13  percent  more  than  in  1962.  Exports  in  1963  were  larger  than  in 
any  year  since  1959*  Exports  probably  amounted  to  about  60  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  largest  foreign  buyer,  taking 
6.7  million  pounds,  almost  half  of  total  exports.  Exports  to  Japan  were  up 
sharply  to  2.5  million  pounds.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  in  that 
order,  were  the  other  major  foreign  buyers. 

Programs  for  increasing  exports  of  U.  S.  livestock  products 

Several  overseas  market  developments  programs  for  U.  S.  livestock 
products  continued  operating  in  I963.  These  included  programs  relating  to 
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dairy  and  beef  breeding  cattle,  meat  products,  lard,  tallow,  and  hides  and 
skins.   These  programs  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  nationwide  U.  S. 
producer  and  trade  groups.   Among  the  activities  promoting  the  sales  of  hides 
and  leather  abroad  in  19^3  "were  a  U.  S.  exhibit  at  the  International  Leather 
Fair  in  London  in  May,  and  participation  in  the  leather  show  in  Paris  in 
September.   A  U.  S.  leather  show  was  held  at  the  Tokyo  Trade  Center  in  March 
I96U.   Among  other  activities  were  pork  and  feed  grain  promotions  in  Japan. 
Programs  for  promotion  of  feed  grains  and  fats  in  feed  rations  began  in  Italy 
in  April  196^.  These  programs  are  in  addition  to  regular  trade  promotion 
activities  carried  on  by  agricultural  attaches  abroad. 

The  Meat  Import  Agreements 

Beef  imports  grew  steadily  from  1958  ancL  in  19^3  were  at  an  all  time 
high.   2/ 

The  U.  S.  Government  sought  to  reduce  the  level  of  imports  by  asking 
the  countries  supplying  the  major  part  of  the  imports  to  limit  their  shipments 
to  us.   Agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  largest  suppliers, 
were  announced  on  February  IT  and  an  agreement  with  Ireland,  the  third  largest 
supplier,  was  reached  on  February  25.   The  agreements  vary  somewhat  but  all 
cover  beef  and  veal  in  all  forms  other  than  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meats 
and  live  animals.  Mutton  also  is  covered  in  the  agreement  with  Australia. 
Taken  together, they  provide  for  a  moderate  reduction  in  total  imports  in  1964 
compared  with  19^3 •   They  also  limit  future  growth  in  imports  considerably 
below  increases  of  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  agreements  were  reached,  information  from  Australia  indicates 
that  Australian  shipments  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  the  United  States  in 
1964  are  expected  to  be  substantially  below  the  quantities  permitted  under  the 
agreement.  Beef  and  veal  imports  from  New  Zealand  also  are  expected  to  be 
below  the  amount  permitted.   Shipments  to  the  United  States  from  other  export- 
ing countries  may  also  be  down.  Recently,  the  market  for  beef  has  improved  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  relative  to  the  United  States .   Some  shipments 
that  ordinarily  would  go  to  the  United  States  are  being  diverted  to  these  mar- 
kets.  In  addition,  there  is  a  short  supply  situation  in  Argentina,  which  is  a 
large  supplier  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe. 


2/  For  a  discussion  of  this  development  and  its  effects  on  U.  S.  cattle 
prices,  see  "The  Import  Situation  for  Beef  and  Veal, K  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  November  1963- 
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